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not only to inns but to all houses) is supplied with a
k'ang or stove-bed, which in some respects is even an
improvement on the bed wardrobes of our country, for
not only is this, ttang a bed, but it is a hotbed. With a
ttang, a-room is furnished; without it, it is uninhabitable.
One end of every room is raised about two feet from the
ground and covered with a thick coating of mud or tiles.
In the interior is an empty space, at one end of which is
built a chimney on the outer wall of the house; at the
other is a hole through which fuel is put into this structure.
When the fire is lit, this hole is closed and the fuel smol-
ders until entirely consumed, imparting such a high de-
gree of temperature to the whole ttang that hardly any
bed covering is necessary even in the coldest night of
winter. But this is precisely what makes a heated Jfang
so uncomfortable to one not used to it; roasting on the
side next the Many and freezing on the side away from it,
there is no position in which one can get comfortable all
over. In Kan-su there is another variety of Tffang but
the principle is the same.
The noise in a Chinese inn is deafening, and it never
ceases day or night. Each guest yells from his door to
the huo-chi, or servants, for everything he wants, the
huo-cJii shout back, the cook bawls out the names of
the dishes as they are ready, the cart-drivers wrangle
with the chang-kuei-ti (innkeeper), and the mules bray,
and the pigs, of which there are always a half-dozen
about, grunt and squeal, till one in sheer desperation
joins in the general hubbub, and tries to shout it down.
At Fu-ch'eng-i, a small market town, with a likin
station, which I reached on the second day out from
Pao-ting, the plain of Chih-li comes to an eud in this
direction, and the loess country commences. A few miles